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M.E.M.A. Outlines Policy on Production in Detroit Gaining 


Merchandise Return, Based 
On Survey of 169 Members| *"” 


Approval by Association of Uniform Code Follows 
Intensive Study Over a Period of Months; 
13 Rules Formulated 


As Year Nears Halfway Mark 





WILLYS WILLYS SEES TARIFF 
BAR TO RECOVERY 


Toledo, June 21.—Declaring that 


New York, June 21 4 ielieutas uniform policy for |the automobile industry represents 


returned merchandise was carefully prepa 
169 communicatiofs received from members in response 
general bulletins No, 12 of March 24 and No. 16 of April 
and on June 16 was approved by the board of directors 


B, 


as t the Policy of the Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
© Association: 





M. E. W. A. DISCUSSES 
MERCHANDISING AT 
MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, June 21.—With repre- 
sentatives from every section of the 
country in attendance, the first an- 
nual summer conference of regional 
groups affiliated with the Motor and 

quipment Wholesalers Association, 
which is to last four days, opened 
=—" at the Edgewater Beach 

otel. 

Hardly had the formalities of 
calling the meeting to order and 
faking the roll been completed, 
when the importance of the subjects 
up for deliberation ecame appar- 
ént. Outstanding in the morning 
program were a statement of the 

urposes of the conference the pres- 
ntation of suggestions from re- 
ional groups, a report of the board 
f directors of the M, E. W. A., who 
met yesterday, an outline concern- 
ing administration of the automo- 
tive excise tax, and the appoint- 
ment of committees. 

More than once the point was 





1. No returns accepted without 
written authorization, carrying 
charges to be prepaid, merchandise 
subject to inspection, with a 10 per 
cent. handling charge plus the cost 
of any reconditioning or repairing 
and provided it is found satisfactory 
for resale. If returned: merchandise 
cannot be reclaimed, credit is to be 
refused. 

2. Defective merchandise cannot 
be accepted for credit. It will be 
replaced by perfect mechandise, in 
accordance with guarantee of the 
manufacturer. 

3. Time limits vary with the na- 
ture of different kinds of merchan- 
dise and consequently are to be 
established by the manufacturer. 

4. Where practicable, members 
should issue calls on obsolete num- 
bers, establishing their time limit, 
and thereafter refuse to accept re- 
turns. 

5. Members where practicable 
should issue lists of numbers that 
are non-returnable. 

6. Unquestionably seasonable mer- 
chandise (anti-freeze, tire chains 
the like) should be sold with the 
distinct understanding that it is 
non-returnable. 

7. Perishable merchandise should 


driven home that the chief objective | pe sold with the distinct under- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


CHRYSLER UNITS 
HOLD SALES PACE 


. 


- Detroit, June 21.—As showing how 
June is holding up, the official re- 
port comes from Plymouth that on 
last Thursday, June 16, a total of 
1,543 units was built, the largest 
single-day production in the com- 
pany’s history. It is estimated at 
the factory that there will be ap- 
proximately 8,000 cars shipped dur- 
ing the present week. 

The factory has received the reg- 
jstrations from twenty-nine states 
for May and points that Plymouth 
titled 25.4 per cent. of the cars 
in the low priced field, and that 
it has 13.4 per cent. of the total 
cars registered in the twenty-nine 
states reporting. 

Another Chrysler unit, De Soto, 
eports retail sales of De Sotos and 

lymouths at 1,544 for the week 
ended June 11, as compared with 

49 for the corresponding week of 
ast year, a gain of 82 per cent. 
At the same time unfilled orders 
in the hands of dealers totaled 892, 
as compared with 390 for the same 
time last year, a gain of 212 per 
cent. Used car deliveries during the 
week climbed to 1,765 units as com- 
pared with 1,086 for the same week 
last year. 


Get Into A. 


IN JUNE REPORTS 







standing that it ts nonreturnable. 
8. While manufacturers should 
not overload their customers, and 
should co-operate with them in 
checking up stocks, the responsi- 
bility of buying and watching stocks 
rests with the wholesaler. The 
wholesaler should know what he re- 
quires for his territory and should 
at least once a year carefully 
analyze his stocks with a view to 
keeping dOwn the amount of un- 
salable or slow moving merchandise. 
This is particularly desirable be- 
cause manufacturers often can render 
help in taking back goods that may 
be sold elsewhere, whereas they 
cannot reasonably be expected to 





(Continued on Page 6) 


URGES PROFIT-MAKING 
HIGHWAYS TO START 
BUSINESS REVIVAL 


Washington, June 21.—Profits 
from improved highways based on 
savings in transportation costs and 
time savings more than balance the 
cost of road building, according toa 
statement just issued by T. H. Cut- 
ler, president of the American Road 
Builders Association. 

The profits from the 700,000 miles 
of improved roads in the United 
States have been estimated as high 
as $2,000,000,000 annually,” stated 


—__ | ___ @ontinued on on Page 8) 


| Willys said 


|be made, 





d on the basis| transportation and will be the leader 


whenever business 
in general finally 
turns for the bet- 
ter, John N. 
Willys, who re- 
signed his am- 
bassadorship to 
Poland to take 
over again the di- 
rection of the 
Willys - Overland 
Co,. said at a din- 
ner here in his 
honor that he re- 
turns to work with the full inten- 
tion of helping the company re- 
tain its leadership in the field. 

“As chairman of the board of 
Willys-Overland I intend to devote 
my time to aiding the other execu- 
tives in every way possible, that 
Willys-Overland may retain its 
place as one of the great leaders of 
this great industry,” he said. 

Speaking of world affairs, Mr. 
“I believe also that a 
fundamental change in the present 
tariff laws of the world is essential 
to world prosperity. We started the 





John N. Willys 


| raising of prohibitive tariffs. Natur- 


ally, nations have entered retaliatory 
tariff measures against American- 
made goods since our tariff provi- 
sions closed our ports to their 
products. I believe that an amend- 
ment to our tariff provisions “hould 
giving broad executive 
powers to adjust tariffs at all 
times to meet needed conditions.” 


FEDERAL GAS TAX 
PUTS RATE AT 11C. 
IN SOME CENTERS 


New York, June 21 — Beginning 
today, the Federal government will 
collect a gasoline tax of one cent 
per gallon, 

It is expected the levy will pro- 
duce $150,000,000, based on 1931 
gasoline consumption of slightly 
more than 15,000,000,000 gallons. 

The revenue will go to general 
purposes rather than roads, and 
specifically is designed to aid in bal- 


j}ancing the budget. 


No refunds or exemptions are pro- 
vided for, which means that states, 
counties, and communities also must 
pay the tax on fuel consumed in the 
motor vehicles they own and op- 
erate. 

The tax is imposed upon gasoline 
sold by the importer or producer. 
Use of fuel by a producer or import- 
er, other than in the production of 
gasoline, is construed as a sale and 
the fuel taxable. The term “pro- 
ducer” includes refiners, compound- 
ers, blenders, or dealers selling gaso- 
line exclusively to producers. ‘The 
term “gasoline” means gasoline, ben- 
zol, and any other liquid, the chief 
use of which is as a fuel for the pro- 
pulsion of motor vehicles, motor 
boats, or airplanes, 

The Federal gasoline tax, adopted 


(Continuued on Page 8) 








Effort to Avoid Tax Seen as Basis for Increased Buy- 


ing, Plus “Necessity” Sales; Employment 
index Up 


Detroit, June 21. _The first pm of official summer finds 
the automotive industry in this territory increasing produc. 
tion, which is contrary to the normal development of the sea- 


son. 


The increase is due, of course, to the expansion of 


production at the Ford plant, but Chevrolet and Plymouth, 
the two other leaders here in the low priced field, are holding 
output and sales remarkably well. 


—_—_—— ~_- --——__ -—_ —e 


N. A. C. C. INTERPRETS 
NEW EXCISE LAW FOR 
MEMBERS, DEALERS 


New York, June 21.—The National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
is endeavoring to clear up doubtful 
points in the administration of the 
new excise tax laws, to help dealers 
and manufacturers in carrying out 
the provisions of the law. An addi- 
tional bulletin has just been issued 
dealing with sales to states or gov- 
ernment subdivisions, billing and 
other matters relating to the law, as 
follows: 

Where sales are made direct to 
states or local subdivisions thereof 
they are tax-exempt. Under the 
rulings of the Supreme Court in the 
Indiana motorcycle case, these sales 
made through a dealer or other in- 
termediary are not tax-exempt. The 
company or the dealer can absorb 
the tax if it desires to do so, but the 
tax must be paid. Sales to the 
United States government are not 
tax exempt unless made under con- 
tracts entered into prior to May 1, 
1932. 

Billing 

It has been pointed out that a 
manufacturer may exercise his own 
discretion in billing the tax sepa- 
rately or as part of the price. 

If he bills the tax separately he 
must bill it exactly. He can take no 
profit on it nor can he estimate it. 
If he includes it as a part of the 
selling price, it makes no difference 
what increases may be made in the 
price so long as it is not stated that 
such additions are due to the tax. 
If it is stated that price increases 
are due solely to the tax then the 


increase must reflect exactly the 
amount of the tax. 
If a manufacturer desires to 


bill separately not only the excise 
taxes on the vehicle, parts, tires 
and tubes, but any taxes which 
may be paid on lubricating oil or 
any other items, he can do so. But 


(Continues on Page 8) 


REO TRUCK SALES 24% 
AHEAD OF LAST MONTH 


Detroit, June 21.—Reo Motor Car 
Company’s new speed-wagon and 
truck deliveries in thirty-one states, 
for which official registrations are 
available, show a gain of 24 per 
cent. over corresponding deliveries 
in May, 1931, making the eleventh 
consecutive month to show an in- 
crease over a year ago. Reo’s total 
commercial vehicle deliveries to date 
this year are 13.4 per cent, ahead 
of corresponding total last year. 





With three weeks of June a mat- 
ter of history, there is no question 
that June will be the highest pro- 
duction month so far in 1932. 

Sales executives here generally re- 
port the market as holding up ex- 
ceedingly well for the season and on 
a comparative basis. The last two 
weeks have brought satisfactory. 
sales volume to a number of com- 
panies. Some of this buying has 
undoubtedly been due to the desire 
to avoid payment of the excise tax, 
but there is a tendency among sales 
managers to accept it as “necessity 
buying”; that is, titling of cars by 
people who have to have motor 
transportation and whose old ve- 
hicles are past any reasonable sery- 
ice. 

The sales experts base this idea 
on the fact that the market this 
year is so completely apathetic that 
it does not respond to any sort of 
stimulus, such as price cuts or spe- 
cial inducements. They describe it 
as a “necessity market,” maintained 
by those who must have cars to meet 
business needs or the actual necessi- 
ties of the conditions under which 
they live. 

The Ford plant is working five 
days a week and so is Plymouth, 
There has been no recent report 
from Chevrolet, but this big plant is 
still going strong. 

Some executives here believe that 
June will show the biggest produc- 
tion total for the year, while others 
believe that output will peak in July, 
and still others expect it to increase 
through August. The Detroit em- 
ployment index on June 15 stood at 
70.8, a new high for the year, and 
comparing with 69.6 on May 31 and 
74.8 on June 15, 1931. 


A. P. I. PETITIONS — 
CONGRESS FOR CHANGE 
IN REVENUE BILL 


New York, June 21.—Members of 
the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, in session 
at Institute headquarters, 250 Park 
Ave., today petitioned the United 
States Senate to concur in the joint 
resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives last week to changé 
the terms of the recently enacted 
revenue bill so as to make possible 
the collection of taxes on gasoline 
and lubricating oils now in the 
hands of marketers and chain store 
dealers, 

Without the change in provisions 
it was pointed out that products in 
the hands of refiners and producers 
would carry the tax and thus work 
a discrimination as well as effect a 
loss of revenue to the government 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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A. P. I. PETITIONS 
CONGRESS FOR CHANGE 
IN REVENUE BILL 


(Continued from Page 1) 





RECH HEADS PONTIAC 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 


General Motors Truck Company, 
was elected president of the Pon- 
tiac Employment Managers Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting at 
Edgewood Golf Club here. He suc- 
ceeds Ivan H. Long, personnel man- 
ager for Oak Motor Car Company. 

Fred Williams, employment man- 
ager for Fisher Body Corporation, 
was elected vice-president; Thomas 
Meehan, employment manager of 
Wilson Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, treasurer, and R. E. Taylor, 
secretary of the Pontiac Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was re-elected 
secretary. 

The employment managers 
pledged full support and co-opera- 
tion to the program of the Oakland 
County Poor Commission in reliev- 
ing -unemployment. As employers, 
it was stated, the plants realize 
their responsibility to the com- 
munity. No outside men are to be 
hired for local employment for some 
time, it was indicated. 

A golf tournament and dinner 
preceded the business meeting. 


BOWMAN OF FORD 


that has been estimated by the 
Treasury Department at about $32,- 


000,000. 

The petition of the board, which} 
was dispatched immediately to Sen- 
ator Smoot as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, also 
suggested that if the prices of gas- 
oline and lubricants are increased 
to meet the one-cent a gallon gas- 
oline tax and the four cents a gallon 
lubricating oil tax, it will be: possible 
for marketing companies having in 
hand non-taxable supplies to in- 
directly collect the tax from the 
consumers without any necessity of 
accounting to the government for 
the amount collected. 

The board’s petition likewise ap- 
proved a provision in the House 
resolution that would require the 
collection of the lubricating oil tax 
in the first instance from refiner 
or producer, of whom there are only | 
about three hundred, instead of be- 
ing put to the necessity of watching 


all compounders and blenders, of 
hich there are fr 50,000 t 
lat . GOES TO KANSAS CITY 


Jacksonville, Fla. June 21. — 
Charles F. Bowman, genera] man- 
ager of the Jacksonville plant of the 
Ford Motor Company, has been 


transferred to the Kansas City 
plant to take over similar duties as 
general manager of the plant there, 
it was announced here. The suc- 
cessor to Mr. Bowman will be C. J. 
Seyffer of New York. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
OPENS 1932 SEASON 


BRITISH RUBBER STOCKS 
SHOW SHARP DECLINE 


London, June 21.—Stocks of rub- | 
ber in London on June 18 totaled 
52,636 tons, a decrease of 2,000 tons. | 
Stocks at Liverpool came to 58,601 
tons, a decrease of 950 tons. The 
combined decrease of 2,950 tons in 
London and Liverpool stocks is the 
Sharpest which has occurred since 
the week ended May 14, when the 
combined drop was 4,075 tons. In 
the past four weeks British rubber 
stocks have declined approximately 
8,000 tons. 

The supplies of 111,237 tons now 
on hand at the two points compares 
with 127,222 tons on hand January 
2, a decrease of 15,985 tons, and with 
137,341 tons on June 20, 1931, a de- 
crease of 26,104 tons. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 21.—The 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces the opening of its 1932 
season from Buffalo June 21, and 
from Duluth June 26. It was an- 
nounced by J. F. Condon, passenger 
traffic manager, that regular sailing 
schedules will be maintained, with 
stops at all important ports between 
Buffalo and Duluth. 

The Buffalo and Chicago service 
will be inaugurated from Buffalo 
July 5, and from Chicago July 8. 


SERVICE TOOLS ASSOCIATES 
SELLS ONLY THROUGH JOBBER 
In a recent issue of this news- 
paper an item noticing the forma- 
tion of Service Tools Associates 


Pontiac, Mich., June 21.—William 
A. Rech, personnel manager of the | 


,est week 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


LINK BELT COMPANY 


“Chicago, June 21.—Link Belt Com- 
pany directors are meeting to act 
on the September 1 dividend pay- 
ment on the common and the 
October 1 disbursement on the pre- 
ferred stock. For the past two 
quarters the company has paid 30 
cents a share on the common. 
While some of the directors are be- 
lieved to favor continuaticn of the 
present basis, other members of the 
board are understood to favor a fur- 
ther slight reduction. Disburse- 
ments have been reduced four times 
since December 1, 1930, at which 
time stockholders received 65 cents. 

While May figures are not yet 
available and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to estimate what showing will 
be made in June, there is no doubt 
that the second quarter report will 
be in the red. However, that loss 
will be under the loss of $174,809 re- 
ported for the first quarter this year. 
In the second quarter of 1931 the 
company earned $209,350. 

By trimming its operating ex- 
penses to a minimum, Link Belt for 
|four successive months has been 
able to reduce the size of its loss, al- 
though its volume of business has 
failed to show any improvement. 
The company’s operations first 
showed a deficit in October and 
showed increasingly larger losses in 
November, December and January. 
In February the net loss was only 
}about half of January, and in March 
and April further reductions were 
shown, 

The company’s cash position re- 
mains strong. Cash currently ap- 
proximates about $2,400,000, as com- 
pared with about $2,800,000 at the 
end of last year. On December 31, 
last, Linkbelt showed on its balance 
sheet marketable securities at cost 
of $5,717,136, with a market value of 
about $4,500,000. Current market 
value of these securities is about 
$4,000,000. Profit and loss surplus 
currently stands at slightly above 
$5,100,000. Present dividend require- 
ments approximate $270,000 each 
quarter. 





PRICE INDEX 

Washington, June 21—For the 
first time in two months wholesale 
prices, as measured by the index of 
the National Fertilizer Association, 
advanced during the last week. 

For six consecutive weeks this 
index had declined. During the lat- 
the index number ad- 
vanced from 58.0 to 60.0. A month 





contained a _ sentence that. was 
somewhat ambiguous, referring, as 
it did, to the switch in small tool 
business from wholesalers to the 
wagon distributors and mail order 
houses. Service Tools Associates 
desires to call particular attention 
to the fact that members of the as- 


A. P. EVES APPOINTED 

BY MARQUETTE PETROLEUM | 

Chicago, June 21.—Marquette Pe- 
troleum Products, Inc., announces 
the appointment of A. P. Eves as 
chief chemical engineer. Mr. Eves 
is a graduate of Akron University. 
sociation sell exclusively through |He was for twenty-five years asso- 
jobbers and never have sold in any |ciated with International Harvester 
other way. Company. 



















Owners of 1,500,000 Business Vehicles 
Will Get the Issue of June 30 




















Fleet owners having 10 or more vehicles, 
25,000 names, will receive the truck issue 
June 30th. Only Automotive Daily News 
can provide such wide extra distribution 
at no additional cost to the advertiser. 






















If you want to reach not only those owners 
but all exclusive truck dealers, important 
bus operators, 8,000 passenger car dealers 
and important factory officials, use that 
issue with a page at $350; half page at $175 
or a quarter page at $87.50. 













Forms close 2 days preceding publication. 
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}year ago 


arged. 


ago the index stood at 60.6, while a 
it was 68.5. The index 
number 100 is based on the average 
for the three years 1926-1928. 


C. M. HALL LAMP CO. 

New York, June 21.—Directors of 
the C. M. Hall Lamp Company yes- 
terday declared a dividend of five 
cents a share, payable July 1, to 
stock of record June 25. No divi- 
dend was paid three months ago. 
In December, the company paid a 
dividend of 10 cents a share. 


PLATE GLASS PRODUCTION 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21.—Plate 
glass manufacturers of America re- 
port that total production of pol- 
ished plate glass by member com- 
panies of the association during the 
month of May amounted to 3,015,943 
square feet. This compares with an 
output of 5,025,008 during the same 
month a year ago. 


S. O. OF INDIANA 

Chicago, June 21.—Because of the 
new Federal tax the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana today an- 
nounced increases in gasoline and 
lubricating oil prices, effective to- 
morrow. Gasoline will go up 1.1 
cents a gallon and oil will be boosted 
4 cents a gallon. 


AMERICAN SCREW 
New York, June 21.—American 
Screw declared a quarterly dividend 
of 20 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 20, a reduction from 25 
cents paid formerly. 


BRIDGEPORT MACHINE 
Bridgeport, Conn., June = 21.— 
Bridgeport Machine omitted the 
dividend on the 7 per cent. preferred 
stock due at this time. 


NASH DEALER MOVES 
Hollywood, Cal., June 21.—Homer 
Thompson, Nash dealer, has moved 
his headquarters from 1716 Cahuen- 
ga Boulevard to 6150 Hollywood 
Boulevard, At the new location 
service facilities will be greatly en- 
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News About the Newsies 


* * . 


Courtney Johnson 


> * ° 


Cleaning the Used Cars 


* ° . 


Selling Indians 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 





PPEARANCE this week of the Buick Salesman, the 
Oldsmobile Salesometer News and the Pontiac Chief- 

tain, each and every one of them a full-fledged newspaper, 
explains to us why we haven’t been getting any B. O, P. 
| news of late. They’ve been holding out on us, saving up for 
| these publications that are designed for family consumption 
| and which undoubtedly will keep the field organization on its 
through the dissemination of real news from headquar- 

ers. 

Bill Moffett, publicity chief of Campbell-Ewald, the 
G.-M. advertising agency, and his merry men have done a 
right good job. The Buick Salesman is a twenty-page news- 
paper put out under the direction of A. W. Chamberlain; the 
Oldsmobile Salesometer News is handled by that veteran, 
Milt Morgan, and is sixteen pages big, while Dudley Carson 
edited the most pretentious one of the lot, a twenty-two- 
page paper, the Pontiac Chieftain. These papers will appear 


monthly. 


* * * 


IT’S BEEN SOME JOB for the column conductor to 
go through all three papers, but the task is made worth 
while by the discovery of several choice bits of news which 
the meanies have kept to themselves for some little time. 

We learn of a most important appointment. Courtney 
Johnson, who has been on R. H. Grant’s staff for some little 
time, has been named assistant general sales manager of 
B. O. P. Courtney did such a fine job in handling the details 
of G. M.’s fifty-five spring shows that he became a marked 
man. He followed this up by going to Europe on a special 
mission for Mr. Grant, and upon his return he was given 
this B. O. P. portfolio. 


* * * 


ANOTHER APPOINTMENT offictally publicized in 
the three sheets is that O. L. Arnold, who has been made 
manager of the home office region. Arnold has a brilliant 
record back of him—twenty-two years in the industry, in 
which time he has held several big jobs. He was with Ford 
for years, and until recently he was vice-president and 
director of sales of General Motors Truck, functioning as 


such for five years. 


* * 


AND WE LEARN, TOO, that B. O. P. is making the 
strongest kind of a drive this month to clean up used-car 
stocks. It is hoped to reduce the inventories 30 per cent. 
below those of June 1, and the report shows that this is being 
done. 

In connection with this campaign, each of the three 
units in B. O. P. is sending out five trucks this week to help 
dealers with their used car problems. The crew of each 
truck carries equipment for the renovation of used cars, 
They show how quickly and cheaply an old car can be recon- 
ditioned from an appearance standpoint. They paint the 
chassis, polish the body, vacuum the upholstery, etc., all of 
which adds dollars to the sales value of the old boat. This 
educational work has been one of the strongest features of 
the used-car campaign. : 


k 


* * 


LEST Editor Hal Ressler should feel jealous because of 
all the space the column gives today to the B. O. P. publica- 
tions, we hasten to mention that the Chevrolet Sales News,’ 
already a veteran in this line, comes out as usual this week, 
It carries one story I am going to swipe and pass along to you, 
a yarn about how J. E. Bernard of the Paris Motor Company 
of Port Aggeles, Wash., made an Indian chief one of his 
customers. Bernard was sent to La Push, an Indian village, 
eighty miles away, to see Johnnie Johnson, a 65-year-old 
Siwash chief, who couldn’t talk English and who was nearly 


blind. 


* * * 


“T found Johnson directing a group of squaws manipu- 
lating a fish seine,” says Bernard. 

“Good morning, Mr. Johnson,’ I said. ‘Ugh,’ he replied. 

“*T understand you are in the market for a car,’ I said, 
pointing back to my demonstrator on the shore. 

“ «What sellum?’ he asked. 

“« ‘Chevrolet.’ 

“ ‘Ugh.’ - 

“TJ presented the order book, figuring I might as well 
do it now as any time. Johnnie called a squaw out of the 
water. The squaw interpreted to me: ‘Him say him want 
ink on him thumb to make thumbprint.’ I squirted some 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Retail Salesmen 


















This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions, 

Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing linc, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


SELLING OF SERVICE ASSUMES 
GREATER IMPORTANCE IN 
NEW CAR DEALERSHIP 


Regardless of prevailing conditions, William Hufnagel, 
Chevrolet dealer of North Bergen, N. J., 
of new and used cars as vigorously as ever. But his service 
department has assumed greater importance and is being 
backed up with intelligent sales effort. No longer is the pur- 
chaser of a car allowed to retain the impression that the chief 
business of the dealership is the selling of cars. He is told 
about the facilities and equipment maintained to service and 





repair all cars sold, is shown the stock of replacement parts | 


and told why it is better to have his car serviced by the dealer 
who sold it. a eae 


Mr: Hufnagel says that the rapid | 
growth in the number of small and 
poorly equipped service stations or 
training to render good service, is 
an indictment of the car dealers’ in- 
telligence in selling his service at 
the time he sells the car. From his 
observation and experience, he says, 
it is safe in stating that a majority 
of dealers do not service more than 
a fourth of the cars they sell. This 
loss of business on the remaining 
three-fourths of cars sold would 
mount into impressive figures and 
would probably represent greater 
profits than he earns on the sale of 
cars. 

Mr. Hufnagel says that there is 
lack of salesmanship if the com- 
pany’s service cannot be sold to the 
car customer, when there is ninety 
days’ time in which to do it. It is 
felt that keeping customers is per- 
haps more important than getting 
them, that the object of good sales- 
manship is to retain the customer 
after once he has become a cus- 
tomer. 

“One would think that the service 
and the accessories departments 
maintained by the car dealer were 
a necessary evil if we would judge 
by the amount of sales promotion 
that is given them,” he asserted. 
“And yet, in many instances, it is 
the repair department that is keep- 
ing the business going, regardless of 
the fact that the profit made in the 
shop is used to advertise the show- 
room.” 

He believes that the logical place 
for the customer to have his car 
serviced is where he purchased it. 
The car is sold by a dealer whose 
mechanics are necessarily more fa- 
miliar with its construction and op- 
eration than is the man in the road- 
side repair shop. Even in greasing 
and oil changing, serious conse- 
quences have been the result of im- 
proper service because the man at 
the service station did not know ex- 
actly what to do, and Mr. Hufnagel 
points this out in his newspaper 
and direct-mail advertising. 

“We are all familiar with the me- 
chanic in the small alley shop who 
sometimes knows less about a car 
than the owner who brings it there 
to have it repaired,” he says. “When 
such a mechanic begins to work on 
a new type of engine, one he is not 
familiar with, he wastes a lot of time 
experimenting and hunting, while 
the dealer’s mechanics could locate 
the trouble instantly. The car owner 
pays the bill for inefficiency and 
wasted time every time this happens 
to him. Alley garages in many cases 
use ‘gyp’ parts.” 

This is an opportunity to sell 
service that, while overlooked by 
many dealers, is the basis for the 
success of Hufnagel’s service de- 
partment. Where others fail to 
impress upon the customer’s mind 
that he can keep his car in better 
condition by having it serviced by 
the dealer who sold it to him, Huf- 
nagel’s salesmen do not hesitate to 
talk about service when making the 


sale. While some dealers feel that 
suggesting that a car might require 
service is not good salesmanship, 
this concern believes those days 
have passed and that every intelli- 
gent car buyer knows that cars do 
require service. Not only that, but 
that the better the service the more 
pleasure and use the customer will 
secure from his car. 


“When we sell a car, we impress 
upon the buyer that he is to receive 
free service at 500 miles and a parts 
guarantee for ninety days.” Mr. 
Hufnagel says: “Actually the price 
of the car must cover this service, 
regardless of what the customer 
thinks about it. No dealer or ga- 
rage can give unlimited ‘free serv- 
ice’ and continue to do business. 
Nevertheless, since the customer is 
assured that he is receiving this 
service free, we let him retain that 
impression. But at the same time 
we do not lose the opportunity to 
sell him on that type of service for 
the years to come. We have cus- 
tomers that have bought Chevrolet 
cars from us over a long period of 
years who would never think of 
going to any other service shop, 
some not even for gas and oil. 

“We stress our service business in 
all our methods of advertising on 
the belief that a dealership is only 
as good as the service it is able to 
render. We have been constantly 
adding to service facilities, even to 
the extent of moving our used car 
business to a separate location to 
allow us more room for our service 
shop.” 

Mr. Hufnagel finds most success- 
ful in holding and securing addi- 
tional service business is a post card 
mailed to each customer a few days 
after the work has been completed. 
The message reads: 

“Our success is built on customer 
satisfaction. New business comes to 
our shop every day t Receuse a some 
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is pushing the sale | 


Daily News is now running. 
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‘GERMANS INCREASING 
~~ USE OF MOTOR DRIVEN 


__ CARS UPON RAILWAYS) 


Washington, June 21. — Despite 
the tendency of tiie average speed 
on German railways to increase, it 
appears that the German Railway 
Company looks to the development 
| of motor-driven rail cars for further 
advances in increasing the speed of 
its express trains, according to a re- 
port from Consul Lester L. Schnare, 
Hamburg, issued by the Department 
of Commerce, 

It is indicated that the company 
also expects to reduce operating 
costs by the use of motor-driven 
cars on feeder lines, as well as, to 
a lesser extent, on main lines, 
Schnare’s report continues, The 
great savings in present costs of 
transporting coal for use in steam 
| locomotives is a material factor in 
favor of the greater use of motor- 
driven cars, The bulk of the heavy 
| passenger and freight traffic, how- 
ever, will continue to be hauled by 
| locomotives, it is believed. 

Recent experiments in high-speed 
railway cars indicate the progress 
made in that field by the Germans. 
There are now sixty motor-rail cars 
on regular schedules in the country, 
and a great many more are under 
| construction. 

Four general types of cars are 
now employed. On “feeder” lines 
of minor importance, small cars 
with two axles (four wheels only) 
are in service. These cars are pow- 
ered with motors of 100 to 130 
horsepower, accommodate about 
forty persons, and attain a speed of 
65 kilometers (40 1/3 miles) per 
hour. Trailers to be used with such 
cars are also being constructed. Re- 
cently it has been found possible to 
build such a trailer weighing only 
ten tons and accommodating forty- 
four persons. 

For feeder lines of more impor- 
tance, larger cars are built. These 
are supported on two four-wheeled 
trucks, are motored with six-cylin- 
der motors of 175 horsepower, attain 
a speed of 80 kilometers (49%, miles) 
per hour, and have accommodations 
for 55 persons and baggage. The 
latest types have a weight of only 
31.5 metric tons, as compared with 
40 tons in the preceding models. 
Trailers to be used with these cars 
weigh 17 tons each and seat 90 per- 
sons, 

For regular use on the main-line 
railways, still larger and more pow- 
erful cars are built. The latest of 
these is powered with a 410-horse- 
power motor, attains a speed of 90 
kilometers (60 miles) per hour, seats 
72 persons, and weighs 50 tons; this 
weight will be lowered by 5 tons in 
the next cars of this type that are 
produced. 

In most of the motor cars de- 
scribed above the power is trans- 
mitted from motors to wheels by 
direct drive, but similar cars are 
being constructed in which the mo- 





satisfied customer has told his 
friends and neighbors about us. 
Will you please fill in the attached 
card so we nay know if the work 
performed on your car was satis- 
} factory? 





Day. 








DEPRESSION EVOLVES HIGHER — 
TYPE OF SALESMANSHIP 


‘By J. C, CHICK 
General Sales Manager of Cadillac 


Business today demands a higher type of salesmanship 
if it is to survive and forge ahead in the terrific competition 
that has developed since 1929, and this applies with equal 
force all the way through the ranks from the sales manager 
to the retail salesman. I am firmly convinced that the day 
of the “order taker” is over. The keen competition of today 


will live and grow stronger in the better days that lie ahead. 


tors will drive dynamos that gen- 
erate current with which the cars 
will be driven. The propeller-drive 
used on the “Rail Zeppelin” is not 
employed on any cars now in use 
or under construction, 

The highest type of motor-driven 
cars, in the construction of which 
the lessons learned in the recent 
trials of the “Railway Zeppelin” 
will be incorporated, will be a still 
larger car built in two _ sections 
loosely joined in the middle. The 
front and rear ends will be care- 
fully streamlined to reduce the air 
resistance, and at each end will be 
a 410-horsepower motor and 
dynamos to produce electric cur- 
rent with which the cars will be 
driven. 

These cars will contain seats for 
about 100 passengers, baggage 
space, buffet and toilets. They will 
be forty-two meters (137.415 feet) 
long over all, will weigh about 
seventy-five tons, and are expected 
to attain a speed of 150 kilometers 
(ninety-three miles) per hour. 

It is the intention to place this 
type on the Hamburg-Berlin run 
of 287 kilometers (178 1-3 miles), 
which it will be expected to cover 
in two hours; the present time for 
the run by fast trains is three 
hours. 


FILLING STATION MEN 
AVERAGE $23.50 A WEEK 


Washington, June 21.—A survey of 
wages and hours of employment in 
the filling station business, recently 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, indicates that the aver- 
age filling station employee works 
an average of 6.5 days a week. The 
average length of his full-time week 
is sixty hours and he actually works 
an average of 59.5 hours of 99.2 per 
cent. of full time. Their average of 
earnings an hour was 39.3 cents and 
full-time earnings averaged $23.50 a 
week. Actual earnings per week 


|} averaged $23.39. 


The study included 2,960 employees 
in 736 filling stations located in 43 
representative cities. The classes of 
workers included in the study were 
car washers, greasers, managers, 
operators, operators’ helpers, porters, 
relief men and tire men. 


GETS FORD DEALERSHIP 

Albia, Ia., June 21. — The Albia 
Motor Company has opened a Ford 
dealership here. E. E. Dickerson, 
well known in the automobile sales 
field, is $ manager. 


A. D. N. Offers ae $100 a ais 


This Newspaper Will Pay $100 for Best Letter of Month, $5 for Best Letter Each 
Read Offer Below 


T has been decided to broaden a little the rules of the prize contest which Automotive 
Instead of offering prizes for letters from dealers who 
are doing more business than they did last year, we now include all dealers, even though 
they may not be exceeding the profits they earned in 1931. 

Therefore, Automotive Daily News offers a monthly prize of $100 for the best letter 
from any dealer, telling how he has managed to keep his business out of the red this 
year, or giving the most constructive idea on how to increase profits, even though his own 
business may not be exceeding that of 1931. 
methods, systems or ideas that will help them get more out of this reluctant market. 
The editors of Automotive Daily News will be the judges of which letter is best, and 
prizes will be awarded by them, their judgment being final. 

Furthermore, Automotive Daily News will publish every day the best letter received 
that day and will pay the dealer writing it $5. 

Get busy, you dealers, and grab yourselves $100 or a consolation $5, by passing on to 
your fellows the recipe that is enabling you to make money in a tough year. 


The plan is to pass on to other dealers 


——_— » 





The salesman who is trained in, 
and survives, the hard school of de- 
pression establishes himself as a 
real asset to any selling organiza- 
tion, and his rewards will be in pro- 
portion to the experience he is gain- 
ing now. 

Given a good product, any man 
can sell on a buying market; sales- 
manship begins where the buying 
spirit ends, or where the buying 
spirit is sympathetic to a com- 
petitor. 

Any organization that contemplates 
the future with the belief that the 
coming good times will result in peak 
sales, with anything short of a peak 
investment in sales effort, is letting 
itself in for disappointment. 

Unquestionably the day is coming 
when the industry will run far 
ahead of any record made in pre- 
vious years. The longer the pres- 
ent situation exists with its short- 
age of buying power, the greater 
will be the flood of production and 
sales with the return of good times. 
No man who has ever owned an au- 
tomobile will willingly forego the 
pleasure and convenience of a car; 
no man who has owned a good car 
is ever satisfied with anything less. 

Yet there are millions of people 
in this country today who have 
either been compelled to give up 
driving entirely, or are driving ob- 
solete and unserviceable cars far 
below the standard which they have 
set for themselves. 

In this almost countless army of 
potential buyers the salesman of to- 
morrow will find an abundant re- 
ward, and this reward will be in 
direct ratio to the selling ability he 
develops today. 

In other words, strenuous compe- 
tition has come into the retail au- 
tomobile field to stay. Better times, 
naturally, will bring better business 
to all, but the proportion of avail- 
able business secured will depend 
more and more in the future on 
actual sales ability and organization. 


STUDEBAKER ADDS 
NEW TRUCK DEALERS 


South Bend, Ind., June 21.—The 
following new commercial car deal- 
ers have been announced by the 
Studebaker Corporation: 

Lee De Vary Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; Trattner Motor Company, 
Du Bois, Pa.; Grant-McDonald Inc., 
Somerville, Mass.; A, L. Holloway 
Bucyrus, O., and City Service Motor 
Corporation, Crawfordsville, Ind. 











A delightful, economical 
vacation ..-. 





This summer take a Great 
Lakes Cruise. 
Long days of 
sailing thru 
regionsrich 
in beauty. 
Zestful meals. 
Restful deck 
lounging. 
Sports and 
dancing gal- 
ore. You meet 
new friends, 
see new lands, 
sail home 
satisfied that 
you've had 
the best vaca- 
tion in years. 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 
Frequent Sailings To and From 
Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac 
Island, Sault Ste. Marie, Houghton, Duluth, 
Chicago, Milwaukee 


For full information apply any 
Tourist or Railroad Agent 
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To Each His Job Comes First 


HERE have been accusations in this country during the 

last three years that Americans have lost the courage 
that we have always liked to consider a fundamental char- 
acteristic of our people. There has been some truth in the 
finger-pointing. 

As a matter of fact, we forget that everything in human 
life is comparative. During the years leading up to the climax 
in 1929 we enjoyed a period of such prosperity as never has 
come to another country. We got to talking about the abol- 
ishment of poverty, “chickens in every pot,” “cars in every 
garage.” Our whole current of national thought ran along 
the line that our economic system was now on a brand new 
level, which would give every last one of us higher living 
standards, better food, more stylish clothes, more comfort- 
able homes, more cars, new radios and a hundred other 
things to make life pleasanter. 

A few hard-boiled economists warned us that the laws 
of living and finance had not been repealed nor even modi- 
fied; that the same old law of supply and demand still ruled 
this mundane world. We laughed at them, we called them 
prophets of ill, croakers and other disparaging names. We 
knew that mass production had created mass consumption 
and that the world was entering upon a new era. In June, 
1929, these said hard-boiled economists warned us again that 
the dream was fading, that we were on the down grade and 
that the cyclone was coming. Did we heed them? We did 
not. We laughed and most of us cherished a dislike of these 
gentlemen who wanted to drive us out of the Garden of Eden. 

Then, late in October, 1929, the cyclone burst. The 
obvious cataclysm came in the stock market, which was 
filled to overflowing with securities marked up to prices 
that discounted five and ten and even twenty years more of 
our fatuous prosperity. In the course of a few days men 
who counted themselves millionaires were beggared and all 
of us realized that the economic prophets had told us only 
the truth; that this era was subject to just the same basic 
laws that governed the financial structure in the 1890’s and 
the 1900's. 

We all found ourselves on a much lower financial plane 
than the one we had been living in; sales were infinitely 
harder to make; jobs were harder to hold; everything had 
come down off the mount into the valley. Being human, it is 
no wonder that the terrific suddenness of the change threw 
us off balance. No wonder that salesmen who had been used 
to walking into a place and booking well-rounded orders sank 
into deep discouragement when they came out with hand-to- 
mouth bookings or with nothing at all. No wonder the 
salesman who had sold a hundred cars in 1929 became dis- 
couraged when his total for 1930 was seventy-five orders, 
with every sale a tough one to make. 

Purchasing agents laughed in 1930 when they found 
salesmen accepting “No” as an answer without a semblance 
of a fight. The suddenness of the catastrophe threw us all 
off balance. We stopped fighting. If we had only known 
if we only realized then that by each one knuckling down to 
his job and doing day by day the thing nearest to hand, and 
doing it with all his might, we had the solution of the prob- 
lem. Even now, when we have sunk to still greater depths, 
we can cure our ills by individual effort; by each one of us 
doing his job with every ounce of energy in his make-up. 

We recommend the attitude of the members of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at the summer meeting 
jlast week. The members were fewer in number. Many com- 
panies did not send as many delegates as in past years, purely 
on a basis of expense. But never have the technical sessions 
of the society been better attended. The members present 
threw themselves heartily into the business before them. They 
didn’t say: ‘“What’s the use?” and rush to the glof links. 
They settled down to discussing car weights and brake drums 
and tires and headlights and other topics; trying to develop 
improvements, economies. That was their job of the moment 
and they went to it with enthusiasm. And that is the state 
of mind which, implanted in every one of us, is going to pull 
_ ys out of the doldrums ini which we are engulfed, 
















have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. The 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 
opinions of our readers, They are not necessarily ours. If you have 
something to say en any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 


Ford Follower Disagrees 
With Mr. Cathey 


Likewise he foolishly pictures a 
factory swamped with orders which 
cannot be filled because the workers 


Automotive Daily News: In reply 
to C. D. Cathey’s letter, as pub- 


lished in your June 11 issue, we 
would like to present the viewpoint 
of one closer to the actual experi- 
ment than New Orleans, and at the 
same time offer a few points that 
Mr. Cathey has evidently overlooked. 

He first objects to the fact that 
“platitudes” are meaningless to the 
unemployed and hungry worker. As 
we understand it, a platitude is a 
well-known fact which a _ child 
should recognize. The very fact 
that Mr. Ford should think it nec- 
essary to repeat these so-called 
platitudes is significant of his en- 
tire philosophy. He feels that the 
working man has forgotten that 
which he should always remember. 
After all, it is still true that man 
has and always will depend upon 
the soil for his subsistence. How- 
ever, no one is expetced to believe 
that a mere statement of this fact 
will feed the hungry. Had Mr. 
Cathey carefully and sympatheti- 
cally read Mr. Ford’s statements, I 
am sure he would have understood 
this only to indicate desirable future 
action on the part of intelligent 
working men. This depression 
proves that we need an anchor in 
the soil whenever and wherever it 
is possible to obtain one. Hungry 
men must be taken care of by other 
means, but the old adage of “an 
ounce of prevention, etc.,” still holds 
good in modern society, even though 
various responsible individuals may 
have forgotten it. 

It is significant of Mr. Cathey’s 
criticism that he can find no sin- 
gle helpful thing in the entire 
statement, It indicates as surely 
as anything can that he is totally 
unable to take an idea, broadly 
Stated, and adapt it to his indi- 
vidual condition or needs. He, like 
so many helpless people today, seeks 
a fully cut and dried plan that 
he can put into immediate action 
with no effort, mentally or physic- 
ally, on his part. His intelligence 
cannot conceive the impossibility 
of so stating an idea, therefore he | 
condemns it. 


are in the field. This is mere 
clowning, meant only for clowns. 
He bemoans the loss of profit to 
the farmer on one hand and in- 
sinuates their meanness on the 
other. He believes a man can buy 
from the farmer more profitably 
than he can raise his own garden 
stuff, which might be true if the 
working man has the money to buy 
with. Mr. Ford offers his solution 
of one difficulty to a man with- 
out money, 

The program for self-help and 


self-reliance leaves a bad taste in|! 


the mouth of Mr. Cathey. He evi- 
dently believes the world owes him 
a living payable through the rich. 
That is always an easy theory for 
those who do not think. 

In conclusion we offer no brief 
for Henry Ford. He needs no eulo- 
gizing from the mob. He is merely 
a man interested in the welfare of 
his people, hopefully making sug- 
gestions that may lead to better liv- 
ing conditions for us all. He has 
shown in hundreds of ways his de- 
sire to help others help themselves, 
and that is better than charity in 
any man’s land. Too many wealthy 
individuals today believe responsi- 
bility to their fellow men ceases with 
the signing of a check. THAT is 
the easiest thing a rich man can do. 

As for that last bit of tirade, un- 
warranted and thoughtless in ex- 
treme, about Mr. Ford’s suggestion 
being an excuse for never having 
given anything to charity, we would 
earnestly suggest that this man at 
least make some effort to ascertain 
the truth rather than follow the 
usual course of an ignorant man 
and prattle mere hearsay and ru- 
mor. An investigation of Henry 
Ford’s farming activities and a let- 
ter to the Detroit community fund 
might prove a revelation to Mr. 
Cathey. ; 

A FORD WORKER, 
| Howard A. Coleman, 
Detroit, Mich. 


That Grand and Glorious 
Feeling Is Now Mutual 


Automotive Daily News: It is a 
“Grand and glorious feeling” to get 
your News every day. I am a con- 
stant reader of the News and find 
there is a lot of “good dope” in the 
little paper. My salesmen read the 
paper from cover to cover and find 
plenty of “helps” in it. During these 
days of hard plugging your paper 
helps us to answer many questions, 
because it is up to date on every 
problem the men on the firing line 
are confronted with. 

There is one suggestion I would 
like to make which is not relating 
to any of a contest. It regards the 
heading of your News. On the rib- 
bon at the top of the front page, 


>|“Cars, Shop Equipment, Trucks, 
Aviation, Parts, Accessories and 
Tires.” On the top line, “Cars, 





| Aviation and Tires.” Now my sug- 
jgestion is that you replace the 
Tires” with “Trucks” and place 
“Tires” where “Trucks” appears. 
“Trucks” is in better coherence with 
“Cars and Aviation” than “Tires” 
for the top line. 

We have been reading your con- 
| test letters on how other men in 
this business have been beating last 
year’s profits. We find lots of good 
hints in these letters. So far this 
year we have sold twice as many 
cars in this locality as for a corre- 
sponding period last year. Whether 
we have made twice as much money 
is the question. However, we are 
still out of the “red” and from all 
appearances we expect to stay out 
of the red. My men are supposed 
to make so many personal contacts 


SPARKS from JDETROIT 


(Continued from Page 2) 





ink from my pen on his thumb, and with much effort and 


groaning he put his thumd on the dotted line. 


I asked the 


squaw how Johnnie intended to pay. 
“Him pay cash; you bring red car tomorrow,’ she 


replied. 


‘Ugh,’ declared Johnnie. 


“Next day I delivered a maroon special sedan, was paid 





in cash and Johnnie appointed a young buck as his chauffeur. 
While he was riding, the squaw took me through the village 
and I got orders for:two more new ears, two used cars and 
one truck, which I delivered within sixty days.” 


each day, either for new cars, used 


cars or shop work. The shop ig 
running full time and full force now 
and with enough work to do, o 
spirits ride on a high level. 

This has an affirmative reaction 
on every customer who comes in 
the place along with everyone work- 
ing here. Now when a map. brings 
his car here for service, rather than 
allow him to hunt a chair and @ 
magazine in the office, we take this 
opportunity to demonstrate our 
newer model car to him. This helps 
him to pass the time while his car 
is in the shop. 

My suggestion regarding the 
heading of your News merely re- 
flects to you the interest I have 
in the News and its success. 

JOHN D. GROVE, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Chrysler dealer. 


TURN ON THE LIGHT 


Automotive Daily News.— Very 


;much impressed with your editorial, 


} corporation commission. 





“Wake Up,” and notice a great many 
members of Congress voted against 


proper methods of taxation. 

It is impossible for we average 
men in business to know exactly 
how our congressmen voted. 

It is sure high time to get the 
“ax” out for the congressman who is 
not voting right. 

Why wouldn’t now be the time to 
furnish this information to the 
readers of your Automotive Daily 
News? Then, we will be in position 
to know exactly who’s who at Wash- 
ington. MORT MARTIN, 

Martin Truck Company, 

Indianapolis, Ind., Stewart Trucks, 


INSURANCE RATE BUREAU 
ORGANIZED IN VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Va., June 21.—With a 
governing committee composed of 
seven members, a company bureau 
to administer automobile liability 
and property damage rates and rat- 
ing plans was organized at a meet- 
ing held June 16 in the offices of 
the State Corporation Commission 
which will have supervision over the 
rates. The bureau will be known as 
the Virginia Automobile Rate Ad- 
ministration Bureau. E. E. Cadmus, 
manager of the Workmen’s Come 
pensation Inscpection Rating Bu- 
reau of Virginia, was named man- 
ager. Mr. Cadmus will hereafter be 
in charge of the work of both bu- 
reaus. 

The bureau was organized in com- 
pliance with provisions of a law 
passed at the last session of the 
General Assembly placing automo- 
bile liability and property damage 
rates under the supervision of the 
The law 
becomes effective today and the 
schedule of rates must be filed with- 
in thirty days from the time the 
law goes into effect. The bureau 
will begin functioning, according to 
Manager Cadmus, as soon as the 
rates are approved by the commis- 
sion. 


ENRIGHT COVERING BROOKLYN 
FOR AUTO DEALERS DISCOUNT 


New York, June 21.—Jerry En- 
right is now covering the Brooklyn 
territory for the Auto Dealers’ Dis- 
count Company of 250 West 57th St. 
This company is owned by the Na- 
tional Bond and Investment Com- 
pany of Cricago. 


| COMING EVENTS } 


JUNE 
20-24—Chicago, Ill, Motor and Equipment 
Wholegalers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, summer conference. 
20-24—Atlantic City, N. J. American So0- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


JULY 
8—France. Grand 
Race. 
5- 9—Southampton, 
cial Car Show. 
9-10-—-Belatom. Grand Prix Automobile 
ace. 
ti—Resmeng, Grand Prfx Automobile 
ace, 
20-22—Liandrindod, Wales. 
Car Show. 
OCTOBER 
3- 7—Buffalo, N. Y. National Metal 
Congress. Sponsored by Americam 
Society for Stee! Treating, with 
operation of American Society 
Mechanica) Engineers, Institute 
Metals and Iron and Stee] Divisio: 
otf American Institute of Min 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Amerie 
can Welding Society, Wire Associae 


Cc. Nationa) Safety 


Prix Automobile 


England. Commere 


Commercial 


tion. 
3- 7—Washington, D. 
Council, meeting. 
$- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. ‘National Metal 
a 174th Regiment Arm 
H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid A 
Cleveland, director. 
18-22—Londen, England. Olympia Shew. 














A FEW YEARS BACK the mechanical refrigerator 
advertiser was extremely class conscious or some- 
thing—like some automobile advertisers. He felt that 
his prospects were preferred and hand picked and 
that his media had to circulate among the anointed. 
But it is of interest to note that while his standards 
were high, business was low. Finally, Rex Cole, G-E 
distributor, decided that it was time to look for larger 
pastures and try The News. It is of further interest 
to note that the business pioneer, whatever else may 
happed to him these times, is never lonesome long. 


JANUARY, 1930—General Electric ran test copy, 
with coupon, in The News and the two hitherto pre- 
ferred media. The News returned 23 coupons, other 
media 5 and 4, The prospects were good. So a G-E 
schedule settled down in The News. 


NOVEMBER, 1930—Somebody in the Frigidaire 


organization took a chance with a full page, equipped 


with coupon. Results were secret, but satisfactory. 
Frigidaire has been on schedule ever since. In January 


1932, Frigidaire again ran coupon copy in a New 
York list on their “Moraine” model; and The News 


returned most coupons. 


DECEMBER, 1930—Hi. A. Linde, Brooklyn dis- 
tributor for William’s Ice-o-matic, was curious about 
The News, tried the Brooklyn section with coupon 
copy. The first advertisement sold approximately 100 
refrigerators. Said Mr. Linde: «The News is the only 
paper which has produced real results for Ice-o-matic. 
It will be the first paper on our next schedule.” It 
was. It still is. 


JUNE, 1931—Kelvinator tried a test page, with 
coupon; and dealers reported more coupons and sales 
than they had ever had from any one advertisement 
in all other New York papers. Kelvinator is now 


using a 30,000 line schedule. 


AUGUST, 1931— Westinghouse came into the mar- 
ket in January, advertised around for awhile; but in 
late August tried a six weeks schedule, 600 lines a 
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Calendar of a CLASSIFICATION 


or: Nothing succeeds like having them sell themselves! 


week, exclusively in The News; sold more machines 
in September than in any month before. On regular 
schedule since. 


OCTOBER, 1931—The department stores became 
interested in selling refrigerators. Loeser’s of Brook- 
lyn ran a schedule on refrigerators, reported The 
News highest in units sold, lowest in selling cost. 
Another Brooklyn department store advertised Frig- 
idaire, Westinghouse, Electrolux, Norge and Apex; 
sold 900 units in two months, gave The News credit 
for one-third of this volume. Subsequently, Bloom- 
ingdale’s and McCreery’s have been using The News 


successfully. 


AND IN 1932—Bohn, Gibson and Norge have 
started to use The News. And Ludwig Baumann, large 
New York furniture retailer, is using The News for 
Majestic. At the present time (June), The News is 
carrying a majority of the refrigerator advertising 
now running in the New York market. And in May, 
The News carried more refrigerator copy from de- 
partment stores than any other New York newspaper. 

Refrigerator sales in New York have increased 
in 1930 and 1931 . . . Many automobiles had gains 
here in the two years past. Some automobiles are 
gaining this year in this market! People are buying 
here. Sales are being made. The right advertising 
here is still effective. 

Some automobile makers, like the refrigerator 
manufacturer of five years ago, are dabbling around 
in inadequate media, getting partial coverage—trying 
to pick people they think are prospects. The dabbling 
is expensive and not particularly effective. 

The News reaches all New York—two-thirds of 
city families, two-fifths of suburban families; more 
in all buying classes. And The News is more effective 
as an advertising medium—smaller pages with higher 
visibility, more effect from advertising and The News 
costs less on every count. 

How much longer are you going to lose the tre- 
mendous advantage of this medium in this market? 
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| obsolete actually has passed out of} ment for new merchandise, and that 13. A spirit of sensible co-opera- 


M. FE M A OUTLINES jin connection with goods submitted me m 
» b. Wa, Mh, for return: that indubitably there | Use. it is to be definitely understood that | tion must prevail in transactions re- 
| always will be instances that call for| 10. No wholesaler should be penal-|the jobber should continue to pay/jated to the return of goods, as it 
POLICY ON RETURN land should recetve individual ad-| ized by the action of a manufacturer] his bills on new merchandise, ar-| should be present in all the affairs 
| justment as between manufacturers| im Suddenly obsoleting items regu-| ranging with the manufacturer for/of human relationships, if equitable 
OF MERCHANDISE | and their customers: that there is|/@tly carried in quantity by his dis-| a credit on returned goods as an €N-|anq amicable contacts between dis- 
, ; |a responsibility on manufacturers to| ttibutors, nor should any manufac- | tirely separate transaction, tributors and manufacturers are to 
: r turer be asked to accept the return; 12. Some jobbers have a clause on|be lasting. A mutual understanding 


| see that their distributors are not) ‘¥ S : 
| of such obsolete items after a rea-|their purchase orders to the effect/in advance, rather than a misunder- 


|; oversold; and there is an obligation 7 S V 
on wholesalers fairly and fully to} Sonable opportunity has been af-/ that “this merchandise can be re-|standing afterward, certainly is 


render such Delp f mevehandiee % co-operate with their suppliers in| forded his wholesalers to move Or/turned for credit if umnsalable.”|conducive to the advantage of both 
allowed to accumulate over a period| any effort motivated by a desire | Teturn them. |Manufacturers do not generally sell! parties to a returned goods transac- 
of years. |for intelligent mutual striving to- 11. When any question about re- lon such a basis and should not ac-|tion. Only in this way will the long- 

9. It should be understood that no| ward keeping stocks moving and|turned merchandise arises, both} cept orders containing such a clause, | standing returned merchandise 
hard and fast rule can be laid down| preventing “obsolescence” because | parties concerned should at all times | or one similar to it, without ques-| problem be met, at least in so far 
that could be equitably applicable|of lack of selling effort, it being| consider it as a separate transaction | tioning such a statement on a pur-|as so many of its variations and 


} e sas 
to all circumstances that may arise| borne in mind that what is really/ from the wholesaler’s reguiar pay-' chase order. | complexities are concerned, 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, May, 1932 


Returns for today: Connecticut, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont and Washington 

Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of IMlinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill., and New Jersey, which 

are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold are included in New York state total. 


Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies, Some of this data has been published 
Commercial car figures do not include busses, 


previously, but it is givem here complete for the convenience of our subscribers, 
In this table, 33 states and the District of Columbia. 


Miscella- 
neous 


La France 


States 


Autocar 
Brockway 
Chevrolet 
Dia- 
mond-T 
Inter- 
national 
Republic 
Sterling 
Stewart 
Studebaker 
Willys- 
Overland . 


Arkansas : ; 96 Arkansas 
Connecticut > : ‘ i ‘ ‘ ; i. § | 413'Conn. 
Delaware : ye ; 5| : 5 - 84\Delaware 
Florida ; ‘ 7 esa ae a if a ~ 191 Florida 
Idaho 3: 2}. : 2) sit eet 7 an aa 85 Idaho 
_ | oe — a 7; ~778 Illinois 
et  . a i ie ~ 387Indiana 
269 Kansas 
160 Louisiana 
358 Maryland 
763 Michigan 
675 Minnesota 
641/Missouri 
101 Montana 
- 205 Nebraska 
198\New Hamp. 
863\New Jersey 
55. N. Mexico 
291 North Car. 
96.North Dak. 
859,0hio 
~ 224Oklahoma _ 
137|\0Oregon 
1551 Penna, 
140 Rho. Island 
~~ 82/8. Carolina ~ 
~ 73'S. Dakota 
~ g2\Utah 


+e 
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Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota” 
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J 2 We SW wm 


—! pw 
| | 
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Missouri 
Montana — 
Nebraska 
New Hamp. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico — 
North Car, 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
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37 
73 
100) 


26 





32| 
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97 
62 
506 
69 
27 
18 


a 
= > © 
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Vermont $2 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Dist. of Col. 


398 Virginia 

245 Wash’ton 
163 West Va. 

333 Wisconsin 

114 Dist. of Col. 


_ 
~ 


~ 180) 

~ 60 - a ~ 95 
47 a. 63 
~ 116 —_ —_ 108 


~] 


—_ 
> = 


46 : 35 
3740 j 101; 4110 360) 


11295! Totals 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| salves ' meds a | 
Utah | 4 34 
| 3 —_ a : 7 : a ~ 185 Vermont a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Totals 
Arkansas, ‘31 | 100 ‘ 1 E 190 Ark., 1931 es 
Conn., 1931 | 281 ee ‘“ .y 8; j E 615/Conn., 1931 
Delaware, 1931| 4 me 41 a = v — TO Ft 7 4) :107/Del., 1931 
Florida, 1931 | | “Ty 188 , a oot j e. OP ie “3 __ 364 Florida, ’31_ 
Idaho, 1931 | | 16 | ae 89 ‘ = " ) —— od _ 179 Idaho, 1931 
Illinois, 1931 | 3; +5) 429, 36 a) 3 641 —_——— a 7 ip 26] ~ 43,1452 Mlinois, 1931 
, . ? . _ 3 ’ 980 Indiana, ’31 


Indiana, 1931 | ij o13s| 83 57] 382 : oe - 
= == = 2 — on a — , ss : 480 Kansas, 31 


Kansas, 1931 | i a i} | +166 5 —— a Le ansas, ’ 
Louisiana, ‘3k | ; F ; l é 4); OS” 230) ; “#5 | 7 / tf om a ae 458.La., 1931 
Maryland, 31 | - 6 18, ti ~~ 994 é 5 | 464° a - si | 1 i | 518 Md., 1931 Me 
Michigan, ’31 | 3 | 5 CD ]S~*«dYSSC«C7O6' oo ee a.:”C!:CMe i yt __ 1324 Mich., 1931 _ 
Minnesota, ’31 | 3 30] - = ~~ 413 Ne ——s = | ‘ 5 25) 1013 Minn., 1931 = 
Missouri, 1931 | a sy 366 ae ; Toca. i 7. a — 847 Missouri, '31 
Montana, ’31 Ce oo oe ‘ . CC Mh ; a ; "ee aan ; : ” SS a oe ‘ 159 Montana, ’31 
Nebraska, "31 ae ean! " | — a panne 7 ce ~~ w, a “oe i 2 478 Nebraska, "31 
N. Hamp., ’31] ij —_— 161 a | aa ee | = 2| | :287\N. Hamp., ’31 
. Jersey, ’31 | 14 108 | ~ 93) 675 1581 N. J., 1931 -z 

=~. . 162'N. M., 1931 

598\N. Car., ’3 


N 
N. Mex., 1931 | =| = a 91 
N einige 
263 Nor. Dak., ’31 


1575 Ohio, 1931 

364 Okla., 1931 — 
399|Oregon, ’31__ 
2317 Penna., 1931. 
234K. 1, 1931 
“2978S. Car., 1931 
~219/S. Dak., 1931 
154 Utah, 1931 
193/Vt., 1931 
795 Va., 1931 
~399|\Wash., 1931 
391|West Va., ’31 
17; 900 Wis. 1931 


Car, 1931] 1) 245 24] 
Nor. Dak., "31 | 7 a) ~ so, | 
Ohio, 1931 | | r «6 P07 
Okla., 1931 | | es ) a ee 
Oregon, 1931 | 9} 4,210 
Penna. 1931 | 24) 22) ” 159| «13, «1043 
Rho. Isl, ’31 | 2 — 8 wf 3 119 
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S. Car, 1931 | 3] | SI 
S. Dakota, ’31| — a ae. ae 
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Utah, 1931 a v4 
Vermor-t, 1931 | noaneraseonii ain seein 
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Virginia, 1931 | 55S eal ae in 
Wash., 1931 | | ~ 127 ~—«WSSs« 09 
West Va., 1931] 50, 25 | | 155, 


Wisconsin, ’31 | 319, a) a 
D. of C., 1931 | 3 — 46, 6 #«S} 2 124 | 7 + 215|D. of C., 1931 
78] 293} 131] 287,  417| 20507, Totals 


eee OT 
Totals | 75 81 6352 170 945 | 105 9333} 34: | f | 4 | | 
*Combined with Brockway. : i 
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MECHANISM OF DEFORMATIONS 
IN GRAY IRON" 


By J. W. “BOLTO! TON 
whief Chemist and Metallurgist, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Characteristic tensile and transverse stress-strain dia- 
grams of gray iron alloys are curved from inception—in this 
respect resembling those of plastic materials; that is, non- 
elastic materials. To a physicist such diagrams suggest that 
sustained application of stress may result in continued flow 
and ultimate failure—an assumption not in accord with the 
known fact that gray iron castings subjected to considerable 
stresses over long periods remain sound and serviceable. 
This paper shows that certain gray irons subjected to rela- 
tively high static loads (at room temperatures) will not hold 
up indefinitely. The apparent paradox—a metal whose 
stress-strain diagram resembles that of a plastic material, 
yet whose ultimate behavior indicates a degree of true 
elasticity—is discussed, 


It has been known for many 
years that stresses applied to gray 
irons cause permanent deformations 
or set. The amount of set in a given 


a 


the same iron when cast into sec- 
tions of various sizes shows differ- 
ent sets for each section on test 
specimens taken therefrom. The set 
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FIG. 1—Tension Test Stress-Strain Curves for Carbon Cast Steel 


fron depends on the load—the higher usually increases with increase in size 
the load, the greater the set. When | of section, or inversely as the tensile 
a given stress is repeated, the de-| strength. MacKenzie advanced the 
formation is maximum for the first | hypothesis “that a large part of the 

set is due to some crushing of 


loading and decreases on repeated 
graphite flakes or to squeezing of 





$0 LOU }iron grains into the flakes or voids 

{surrounding them,” and _ suggests 

that the amount of set is propor- 

40 000 tional to the amount of graphite. 

Sufficient elevation of temperature 

sg with a given iron and given stress 
5 30000 also increases set. 

& Structurally speaking, there are 

& certain resemblances between car- 

# 20000 bon‘steel, gray cast iron, and white 

- and mottled iron. Hypoeutectoid 

steel as cast consists of pearlite and 

10 000 ferrite, the proportion of pearlite in- 

creasing with carbon content up to 

about 0.85 per cent. carbon, at which 

point the steel is all pearlitic. Gray 

0 0002 0004 9006 6006 | iron usually consists of a largely 

Sirain. wcper inch pearlitic matrix (which usually has 

some ferrite and steadite in it, de- | 

FIG. 2.—Tension test stress-strain | pending on the amount of combined 

curves of two metals at room tem- | carbon present and on the percent- 

perature age of phosphorus) throughout 

which many graphite flakes are dis- 

loadings, so that after a few load-| persed. These soft, easily distorted 

ings the set increments apparently graphite flakes may occupy 8 to 10 

approach zero. It is known in 4! ner cent. of the volume or space | 

general way that different within the metal. That is, in some 


show different total sets, and that respects the matrix of gray iron re- 


sembles the matrix of steels, a major 
difference in the alloys being the 
presence of 8 to 10 per cent. by 
volume of graphite in the gray iron. 


White iron’ consists largely of 

cementite plus pearlite, and mottled 

Y iron is made up of cementite, 
en aete 33 1% 281 | pearlite and graphite. The com- 


percent O60 O53 Obd 


0.30 


Pros is hard and not 


Sulfur, percent 


Nickel, per cent 
/ bee iT 


ws per cect O78 O34 ponent, cementite, 
easily distorted. 
The stress-strain curve of an 
ordinary cast gnd annealed medium- 
carbon steel is shown in Fig. 1. As 
will be noted, at room temperature 
the stress-strain ratio is relatively 
constant up to a point (absolute 
proportionality of stress to strain 
over any stress range is questioned, 
and rightly so by investigators em- 
Ploying strainometers of extreme 


oa 0045 0.055 





Deflection, in 


FIG. 3.—Transverse test stress- 

strain curves for various cast irons. 

Specimens 1.2 inches in diameter, 
tested on 18-inch centers 


*Paper read at thirty-fifth annual meet- 
fmg of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, Atlantic City, N. J., June 20-24, 
1932. This paper is a preprint, subject to 
change after presentation. 





curve of the same steel at 1000 de- | 
grees Fahrenheit (540 deg. C.) (Fig. | 
1) exhibits a quite different appear- 
ance. 

The stress-strain diagram of any 
gray cast iron shews curvature al- 
most from its inception, (Fig. 2 shows 
tensile strength curves of two irons, 
one a high-test iron, iron B, the 


other a very low-strength iron, iron | 


A, produced by pouring an iron 


adapted to light casting work into a | 


heavy section.) Fig. 3 shows some 
characteristic transverse test stress- 
strain curves. The nature of the 
curves apparently suggests that gray 
irons are non-elastic (plastic) ma- 
terials, which is rather contrary to 
everyday experience. The stress- 
Strain curve of a mottled iron, 
shown in Fig 4, exhibits apparent 
proportionality of stress to strain. 
Steel within the proportional limit, 
as determined by room-temperature 


tests, exhibits clasticity, Careful 
tests by many. investigators, includ- | 
ing the author, indicate that well | 


within the proportional limit there 
is no appreciable permanent de- | 
formation or set on repeated stress- 
ings. The observations merely con- 
firm the conclusions based on 
regular stress-strain diagram char- 
acteristics. It is known, too, that 
the nature 
grams of steel 
temperatures, 


of the stress-strain dia- 
tested 
say, 


at elevated 
at 





0 0.04 0.68 0.12 Oe 
Deflection, m 
FIG. 4.—Transverse test stress- 


strain curve for mottled cast iron. 
Specimens 1.2-inches in diameter, 
tested on 18-inch centers 


Fahrenheit (480 degrees Centigrade) 
and above, indicates a tendency 
toward plasticity. As a matter of 
fact, under such conditions the ma- 
terial is known to creep or flow 
continuously at stresses below the 
proportional limit as usually deter- 
mined. That is, 
tions cited above 
stress-strain curve is_ straight 
the material can be consid- 
ered elastic, within practical inter- 
pretation. The curvature of 
diagram obtained at elevated tem- 


where 


peratures suggests a higher order of } 


plasticity or a lower degree of elas- 
ticity. Above the equi-cohesive tem- | 
perature the proportional limit as | 


usually determined ceases to be a'/| 


safe index of range of elasticity. 


(To Be C ontinued) 


TUBE PLATE VULCANIZER 


The Chase Manufacturing Com- 


pany has just placed on the market ! 


& new tube plate vulcanizer operat- 
ing by electricity. This device is 
automatic in operation and_ will 
heat to vulcanizing point in three 


minutes, it is stated. A 
spring is fitted to maintain pres- 


sure on the block as the vulcaniz- | 


ing stock melts into place. 

The vulcanizer has a swivel pres- 
sure block, which enables the block 
to lie flat on the tube under all con- 
ditions. The heating element is 
guaranteed for a year. The device 
may be operated by attaching to 
the front of the bench or placing on 
top. It is large enough to care for 
the largest size tubes. Two blocks 
are supplied for use on small tubes, 
so that the ends will not be creased. 
The vulcanizer may also be had 
with a hole in the center for vul- 
canizing valve stems, and with this 
hole plugged the device is ready for 
ordinary patching. The retail price 


sensitivity). However, a stress-strain is $10. 
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FATIGUE FAILURE UNDER 
REPEATED COMPRESSION" 


By H. R. THOMAS! and J. G. LOWTHER? 

During the course of some repeated-loading tests of rail 
steel, in an investigation being-made under the auspices of 
the rail committee, American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, and of the Rail Manufacturers’ technical committee, it 
was found that cracking repeatedly occurred in a region sub- 
jected to high compressive stresses. 

This suggested the need for a”* 
series of tests to determine whether | to obtain cracks in the compression 
lor not a material subjected to a re- j aren 


peated compressive stress shows a| 
definite endurance limit. | 
In an attempt to obtain an an-!ihas been 


60000 
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In the limited time 
in progress, 


that this test 
resulis have 
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Fic. 1.—S-N Diagram for Sample of Structural Grade Stee. 









-Elastic Stage 
Plastic Stage 


Section of Beam 


Stress Distribution 


Fic. 2.—Section of T-beam and Distribution of Bending Stresses for Plastue 
and Elastic Bending. 
| Shaded area shows residual! stresses on release of load causing plastic deformation 


swer to this question, small T-{been obtained for one soft steel of 
|shaped specimens were tested as | seructarel grade. Physical prop- 
. . : erties of this steel are: 
cantilever beams, with the stem of ; 
* | Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in 60,000 
;}the beam in compression, the re-| Yield point, lb. per sq. in 37,000 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent...... 31.5 


| peated load varying from practically | 
| zero to a maximum, with no re- | 
| versal. In this T-beam, the com- Test Methods 

pressive stress in the stem due to! In order to obtain a compressive 
| bending is about 73 per cent. higher |bending stress much higher than 


| than the tensile stress in the flange. the tensile bending stress, the test 

; Specimen was made T-shaped, with 
As a result of these tests, it was |, width of flange of % in., a depth 
found that for a structural grade of | of % in. and thickness of flange 
steel, failure occurs by a crack| and stem % in. The moment of in- 


starting at the extreme fiber of the| optia of this section is 0.01412 in. 


The yield point in compression 
was the same as in tension. 


stem and gradually extending | with a section modulus for the stem 
toward the neutral axis. There is 
some evidence that after a certain 


(C ontinued on Page 8) 
point is reached, the crack may . 
;cease to grow and that complete 
rupture may not result. 

| A few tests have been made on 


» 4 GLORIOUS DAYS 


Friday to Monday , 
Rooms and Meais 


!one sample of rail steel and on one 
of duralumin. In the tests so far 
made on these materials, cracks 
occurred only in the portion of the 
beam subjected to tensile stress. 
While these tests are not complete, 
from the results so far obtained it 
is not expected that it will be pos- | 4 
sible in the tests yet to be made} 
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%eM.A DISON 


*Paper read at thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, at Atlantic City, June 20-24. 
This is a preprint, subject to correction 
after presentation, 

‘Special research professor of engineer- 
ing materials, University of IMlinois, 
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” FATIGUE FAILURE UNDER 
REPEATED COMPRESSION 
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f 0.0297 in.3, and a section modulus 
or the flange of 0.0513 in.3, That 
is, with the stem in compression, 
he compressive unit stress is ap- 
proximately 73 per cent. higher than 
the corresponding tensile stress. 


In order to apply a repeated bend- 
ing stress, the T-shaped beam was 
clamped in a holder with one end 
projecting so that it was loaded as 
@ cantilever beam with a span of 
8 in. The clamping was so arranged 
that the specimen was gripped by 
the flanges, and no restraint was 
applied to the stem. In this way 
localized stress on the compression 
edge of the stem was avoided. Tests 
were made by inserting this clamp 
and the specimen in a repeated- 
axial-load testing machine which 
had been modified to permit its use 
@s a one-way repeated bending 
Machine. In this machine the 
specimen is loaded by means of a 
Jever, the amount of whose move- 
so can be adjusted by means of 

variable throw cam. Load is 
Measured by the deflection of an 
élastic ring to which the end of the 
Specimen is attached. 

In making these fatigue tests it 
was found that there was no ap- | 
preciable dropping off in load due 
to the formation of a crack in the 
stem and for that reason it was nec- 
essary to examine the specimen at | 
frequent intervals in order to deter- 
mine if cracking had occurred. This 
Zact made the determination of an 
endurance limit much more of a 
task than with the ordinary type of 
fatigue specimen, where the rupture 
of the specimen stops the machinc. 
Except for this, tests were made as 
in the usual fatigue tests. 

Test Dafa and Discussion of Results 

The results of these repeated | 
stress tests are given in Fig. 1 in the 
form of an S-N diagram. It is not 
thought necessary to present the | 
tabular values from which this curve 
was obtained. 

Of the seven specimens tested, as 
shown in Fig. 1, two failed by both 
tension and compression cracks, one 
did not fail, and all the others failed 
Only in the compression area. This 
S-N diagram differs markedly in 
one respect from the usual S-N dia- 
gram (reversed bending) for this 
grade of steel in the unusually large 
mumber of cycles required to pro- 
duce failure. One specimen failed 
after 42,000,000 cycles; while at the 
highest nominal stress failure did 
mot occur at less than 4,000,000 
cycles, in those specimens failing by 
cracking in the stem. After one 
Specimen had developed a crack at 
42,000,000 cycles, this crack did not 
spread to cause complete fracture 
with further applications of stress 
up to 50,000,000 cycles. Apprdently 
the endurance limit for compressive 
stress was not accurately deter- 
mined at the maximum number of 
cycles of stress used in these tests, 
since it is evident that the curve has 
not definitely become horizontal 
even at 42,000,000 cycles of stress. 

Of particular interest in this con- 
nection is a study of the actual 


URGES PROFIT-MAKING 
HIGHWAYS TO START 
BUSINESS REVIVAL 
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Mr. Cutler. “These profits repre- 
sent the savings over what travel 
would have cost had these country 
roads remained in an unimproved 
state. The losses that result in cit- 
ies where streets are unimproved 
are beyond estimation. He said: 

“Motor vehicles traveled last year 
around 180,000,000,000 miles, based 
On gasoline consumption of 15,000,- 
000,000 gallons at 12 miles per gal- 
jon for each vehicle. It is estimated 
that at least half this traffic is on 
the 700,000 miles of improved roads 
out of the 3,000,000 miles of high- 
ways in the United States. Im- 

roved roads lead to savings of from 
to 4 cents per mile traveled.” 

Mr. Cutler also pointed out that 
increased road building at this time 
will serve as a “spark plug” to start 
husiness on the up grade, 





| resented by line “de.” 


stress range to which the specimen 
was subjected, and the relation of 
this stress range to the nominal 
stress computed on the basis of 
elastic action. Referring to Fig. 2, 
line “de” represents the stress dis- 
tribution on the section of the beam 
during the elastic stage loading of 
the beam, As soon as the extreme 
fiber stress in compression exceeds 
the yield point, the stress distribu- 
tion will be represented with fair 
accuracy by line “abc,” where the 
distance of point “b” above “c” will 
depend upon the ratio of stresses 
“md” to “nc.” (This is on the basis 
of a sharply marked yield point, as 
was found in the test on this mate- 
rial.) During this plastic yielding 
the neutral axis will rise, and if 
“ma” reaches the yield point stress 
the neutral axis would rise to point 
“O,” % inch below the top of the 
flange. 

After applying a 
plastic compressive 
with a stress given by line “abc, 
then on unloading, the specimen will 
act practically elastically and the 
unloading stress curve may be rep- 
It can be 
taking into account 


load causing 
deformation, 


shown' that, 





Nominal Compression, 
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the varying width of the beam, the 
static moment of area “mdenm” 
about a horizontal through point O’ 
is equal to the static moment of 
area “mabcnm” about a horizontal 
through point O, and that the 
shaded areas represent the residual 
stresses in the beam on release of 
load. 


This method of solution indicates 
that the residual tensile stress “ec” 
is equal to the difference between 
the nominal compressive stress and 


the yield point of the material. The 
actual calculation of the other re- 
sidual stresses on release of load is 
somewhat tedious, but may be fa- 
cilitated by plotting curves showing 
the position of the neutral axis and 
the resisting moment (equal to the 
static moment of the areas), for a 
series of ratios of compressive stress 
to tensile stress for plastic stressing. 
These curves may then be used in 
solving for numerical values of the 
residual and other stresses. These 
residual stresses are wholly due to 
the plastic action due to bending 
the specimen, and are not to be con- 
fused with any initial stresses which 
may be present in the metal as 
rolled. 

Using this method, and taking the 
yield point at 37,000 pounds per 
square inch, as given for the mate- 
rial tested, there were obtained the 
following residual and elastic stresses 
for the nominal compressive stresses 
of 53,000 and 48,000 pound per square 
inch, corresponding to two of the 
points in Fig. 1. The notation refers 


«to Pig. 2: 


Nominal Compression 


Plastic stressing: 53,000 lb. per sq. in. 48,000 lb. per sq. in. 
i ceeuunscskteeensbe 34,400 lb. per sq. in., 29,600 lb. per sq. in., 
tension tension 
DS os au sPaenenaees 37,000 lb. per sq. in., 37,000 lb. per sq. in., 
Elastic stressing: compression compression 
Yer eererte errr 30,700 lb. per sq. in., 27,800 lb. per sq. in., 
tension tension 
Fe eT Eee 53,000 lb. per sq. in., 48,000 Ib. per sq. in., 
Residual stresses: compression compression 
as sen cunveeanee 3,700 lb. per sq. in., 1,800 lb. per sq. in., 
tension tension 
ee sasecrcsececcen 8,700 lb. per sq. in., 6,600 lb. per sq. in., 
compression compression 
ies cicnnwenweees 16,000 lb. per sq. in., 11,000 lb. per sq. in., 
tension tension 





1C. Timoshenko, ‘Strength of Materials,” 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York city, 
Part L, Chapter VII. (1930). 

It is evident, then, that for a 
nominal compressive stress of 48,000 
lb. per sq. in., corresponding ap- 
proximately to the endurance limit 
of this material, when subjected to 
large repeated compressive stresses, 
failure occurs due to a stress range 
of which 37,000 lb. per sq. in. is 
the repeated compressive stress and 
11,000 lb. per sq. in. is the residual 
tensile stress on the extreme fiber 
in the stem. 

In this discussion of residual 
stresses, it is realized that the 
tacit assumption that all of the 
plastic yielding takes place on the 
first application of stress is not 
true. Undoubtedly many applica- 
tions of load are required before 
all of the plastic deformation has 
occurred and the stresses then vary 
elastically. It is felt that this rela- 
tively slow change from the plastic 
to the elastic behavior does not 
cause any serious error in the cal- 
culations, but it would be desir- 
able to determine what readjust- 
ment of stresses may occur during 
such repeated stressing. Work hard- 
ening due to stress may be an 
item of some consequence in a 
complete picture of behavior of ma- 
terials stressed in this way. 

As previously stated, in the tests of 
rail steel and duraluminum, cracks 
developed only on the tension side 
of the beam. For these materials 
no study has yet been made of the 
range of stress obtained when ac- 
count is taken of the residual stress 
due to plastic deformation, How- 
ever, it is thought that the explana- 
tion of their behavior probably is 
to be found in the fact that these 
materials do not have sharply de- 
fined yield points and for that rea- 
son the residual stresses on unload- 
ing will be relatively low. 
CONCLUSIONS 

For materials similar to the one 
used, the following conclusions seem 
to be warranted: 

1. For some kinds of steel fatigue 
cracks may occur in the compressive 
portion of a beam when subjected 
to repeated applications of load 
varying from zero to a maximum, 
provided the accompanying tensile 
Stress is much less than the com- 
pressive. 

2.The explanation of these cracks 
is to be found in the relatively high 
residual tensile stress on release of 





& 


the load, producing a reversal of 
stress from a relatively low tensile 
stress to a comprehensive stress 
equal to the yield point of the ma- 
terial. 

3. As shown by Timoshenko, the 
maximum residual tensile stress 
(e c, Fig. 2) is numerically equal to 
the difference between the nominal 
compressive stress on the extreme 
fiber and the vield point strength of 
the material. This statement also 
applies to other types of one-way 
stress, other than axial stress (tor- 
sion, rectangular beams, etc.), pro- 
vided the material has a sharply 
defined yield point. 

4. In any repeated stress test of a 
material subjected to a one-direc- 
tional stress, the residual stress on 
release of load (due to plastic de- 
formation) must be taken into ac- 
count in interpreting the results. 
This does not apply when the 
stresses are axial, 

5. The effect of residual stresses 
due to plastic deformation may 
have an important bearing on the 
results obtained when fatigue tests 
are being made for the purpose of 
obtaining the effect of the range of 
stress on the-endurance limit. This 
does not apply when the stresses 
are axial. 


FEDERAL GAS TAX 
PUTS RATE AT 11€. 
IN SOME CENTERS 
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by the Senate May 31 as a part of 
the emergency tax bill, in effect 
raises the rates of existing levies 
upon gasoline 1 cent per gallon. 
This means that motorists will pay 
state gasoline taxes, now 2 to 7 
cents per gallon, plus 1 cent, or 3 
to 8 cents per gallon in all. There 
are also county and community gas- 
oline taxes, ranging from % cent to 
3 cents per gallon. In some sections 
of the country, however, motorists 
hereafter will pay on each gallon of 
gasoline the Federal tax of 1 cent, 
the state tax of 5 cents, the county 
tax of 3 cents and the city tax of 2 
cents, a tax total of 11 cents. This 
actually is greater than the prevail- 
ing retail price, and is several times 
the wholesale price of the commod- 
ity taxes, 





M. E. W. A. DISCUSSES 
MERCHANDISING AT 
MEETING IN CHICAGO 
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is to crystallize jobber sentiment and 
to have all decisions represent the 
national stand of wholesalers on 
questions in which they are inter- 
ested. 

Following a report on activities of 
the regional associations by a rep- 
resentative of each group, talks were 
delivered by specialists in their re- 
spective fields, with a discussion of 
“Pertinent Considerations in Con- 
nection With Merchandising Tire 
Chains,” by F. H. Floyd; “Contract 
of Purchase Form for Jobbers’ Use,” 
by A. V. Hall; “Merchandising Helps 
for Dealers as Developed in the 
Middle Atlantic Automotive Jobbers 
Association,” by F. H. Gaul, and 
“Abuses of Credit Guides,” by F. 
H. Suter. 

Continuing along the same line, 
the afternoon session was devoted to 
a presentation by C. V. Verret of 
facts about the operation of selec- 
tive distribution methods, involving 
the question of-“How Selective Is 
Selective Distribution?”; suggestions 
by W. E. Wissler on how the jobber 
can get a greater share of the ser- 
vice tools market, and a discussion 
by W. D. Maier on the subject of 
“Credit Reports Should Tell the 
Whole Truth.” 

The need for paying strict atten- 
tion to credits came to the fore in 
a general discussion bringing out 
the credit methods now being suc- 
cessfully used by jobbers. 

A meeting of the Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers’ Association 
manufacturers’ relations committee 
convened this morning, and tomor- 
row this group will hold a point 
session with the Motor and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association 
wholesalers’ relations committee. 

Under the chairmanship of F. H. 
Suter, president, the Great Lakes 
Automotive Wholesalers Association 
met for an hour this morning in 
advance of the conference session 
and then adjourned to participate 
in the general meeting. 

Wednesday’s session will be a half- 
day affair, with the afternoon de- 
voted to entertainment, including a 
visit to the 1933 Chicago World's 
Fair Grounds. The trip through the 
exposition buildings now completed, 
under construction and contem- 
plated is expected to prove of special 
interest to the delegates in view of 
the prominent part to be played 
through exhibitions by General 
Motors, Chrysler, Firestone and 
other important factors in the auto- 
motive industry. 

President E, T. Satchell of the M. 
E. W. A. had a particularly busy day 
on the program, When the delegates 
and other jobbers in attendance at 
the conference recessed for luncheon 
at the Auditorium Hotel as guests 
of the Chicago Boosters’ Club, com- 
posed of automotive manufacturer 
salesmen, Mr, Satchell was given the 
honor of being guest chairman and 
speaker. His talk was on the sub- 
ject of “Substantial Jobber Distribu- 
tion Is Essential to Manufacturers’ 
Future.” 

At the afternoon session of the 
conference in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Mr. Satchell again appeared, 
delivering the opening address on 
“The M. E. W. A. and Its Growing 
Power for Good.” He was followed 
by B. W. Ruark, general manager, 
in a discussion of the M. E. W. A. 
program for united action by auto- 
motive jobbers, embracing the asso- 
ciation’s key-line distribution charts 
and plan for interchange of mem- 
bers’ experience on lines handled. 

Other speakers at the afternoon 
meetinig included H. M. Dine on the 
topic of “Should Jobbers Buy from 
Competing Manufacturers?” and A. 
S. Hatcher, who was to report on 
results of a questionnaire covering 
jobber purchases from the General 
Motors Corporation. 

Regional associations affiliated 
with the M. E,W. A. and operating 
as working units of the national 
body, most of them represented at 
the conference by officially ap- 
pointed delegates, include: 

New England Wholesalers, Inc.; 
Metropolitan Automotive Jobbers 
Association, New York State Job- 
bers Association, Middle-Atlantic 
Automotive Jobbers Association, 
Virginia-Carolinas Automotive Job- 
bers Association, Southeastern Au- 
tomotive Jobbers Association, South 
Central Automotive Jobbers Asso- 
ciation, Ohio Valley Automotive 





Jobbers Association, Indiana-Kene 
tucky Automotive Jobbers Assécia- 


tion, Great Lakes Automotive 
Wholesale Association, Mississippi 
Valley Automotive Association, 49th 
State Automotive Jobbers Associa- 
tion, Northwestern Automotive Job- 
bers Association, Southwestern Job- 
bers Assoociation, Texas Automotive ~ 
Jobbers Association, Rocky Moun- 
tain Automotive Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, Intermountain Automotive 
Wholesalers Association, Northern 
Pacific Automotive Wholesalers As-« 
sociation and Southern Pacific Au- 
tomotive Wholesalers Association. 





N. A. C. C. INTERPRETS 
NEW EXCISE LAW FOR 
MEMBERS, DEALERS 
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again the statement must be exact. 

All of these statements have 
equal application in ‘the further 
sale of the article by dealers or 
others. 

The tax can never be made the 
basis for a profit. 

EXPORTS 

Since exports are tax free the 
question is always one of whether 
an article bought tax free for ex- 
port is exported. Probably, a man- 
ufacturer of vehicles desiring to 
buy tires tax free can do so in this 
way, 

First, they may be bought only in 
sufficient quantities for a three 
months’ requirement. 

Second, as long as it is stipulated 
on invoices that so many tires of 
a given size have been bought and 
so long as bills of lading or other 
acceptable evidence shows the same 
number of tires of the same size 
have been exported, then it will 
not be necessary to identify the 
particular tire. Should less than 
the amount purchased be exported, 
then either the tax will have to 
be paid on the remainder or an 
adjustment made against future ex- 
ports. 

USED TRUCKS 

Where a manufacturer has on 
hand on the effective date of the 
act second-hand trucks which are 
sold later, they will not be subject 
to tax. 

WHAT IS A TRUCK OR A CAR? 

The rule of use which applied 
under the Revenue Act of 1926 will 
probably apply under this act, In 
other words, the amount of tax 
will depend upon the type of body 
and the use to which it is put, So 
an ambulance is a passenger car, 
while a hearse is a truck. A com- 
bination of the two would pay the 
higher tax unless it could be clearly 
shown that the use was chiefly that 
of a hearse. 

SELLING PRICE 

Where a manufacturer sells both 
at wholesale and retail, the average 
wholesale price will apply in fixing 
the tax. Where a manufacturer 
sells only or largely at retail, the 
retail price is the basis. 

Under the latter conditions, the 
price is, of course, subject to the 
deductions named in the act, such 
as transportation, etc. 

FLOOR TAX 

There is not nor has there been 
under the Revenue Act of 1932 any 
floor tax. All articles on which 
title has passed from the manufac- 
turer and which have been deliv- 
ered to any other person on the 
effective date of the act, June 21, 
1932, are tax exempt. 

The N. A. C. C. bulletin notes: It 
should be clearly understood in this 
as in all other comments of this 
character, that these answers are 
not final or binding upon the gov- 
ernment in any way. They have, 
however, been obtained as informal 
advices from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and consequently represent 
the best opinion available prior to 
definite rulings or court decisions. 

It is now anticipated that the 
Internal Revenue Bureau Regula- 
tions No. 46, “The Excise Taxes,” 
will be available next week. Two 
copies of this document will be 
mailed to each company from the 
National Automobile Chamber > of 
Commerce Washington office upon 
their receipt from the government. 


SERVICE STATION OPENED , 
Omaha, Neb. June 21, — The 
Hughes-Parker one-stop service sta- 
tion has been opened for business 
at 20th and Douglas Streets, with 
Ed Hughes and Howard Parker in 
charge. Mr. Parker also operates 
the Howard Parker Servicor at 18th 

and Jackson Streets. 





